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intellectual Amazon, free alike from frailty 
and from .tenderness? or, did he feel that 
this was an element in the female mind 
which, to his type-loving spirit, embodied 
itself thus? The Gods of Art were no 
more than such embodiments of the com- 
ponent principles of his being ;• and there- 
fore, he removed, from his representations 
of them, every accidental or mortal imper- 
fection, and placed them at once in a sphere 
where human passions no longer moved, 
and gave them a repose and serenity which 
we call God-like, and which they felt to 
be so. 

It was not because they could not as per- 
fectly represent the individual, because 
there are some portrait busts by the side 
of the Diana, which are very grand and 
perfect in their individuality, as one of 
Lucius Verus, which proclaims its verity 
in every line. Near by, stands another, 
not so good, but still evidently authentic, 
of Alexander, bearing the following inscrip- 
tion, in Greek. 

AAEEANAP02 Alexander, 

*IAAinnOT the son of Philip, 
MAKEAONOT ofMacedon. 

And on the other side there was once a 
longer one, now so defaced that not a word 
is legible. 

In the same hall with the Diana stands a 
Minerva, magnificent in the majesty of its 
drapery, falling in straight masses to the 
feet, the head, unusually for the Greek, 
manifesting a slight momentary action. 
The hand, extended once, is now lost, and 
is replaced by a bit of French sculpture 
a faultless hand — perfect taper fingers, and 
graceful enough in its action, but contemp-. 
tible, and even sensual, compared to the 
statue to which it is affixed, but does not 
belong. How much better had it been 
mutilated to the last degree than thus 
insulted and maligned by modern French 
restoration ! 

A little further up the hall is a bust of 
Demosthenes, bearing the most striking 
marks of individuality — an exquisite and 
strongly characterized work, giving, by its 
cranial conformation, proof that if he was 
the orator history calls him, he might also 
have been the coward it stigmatizes him. 
The retreating lower jaw, and overhung 
brow from which the eye scarcely looks 
out, give a sinister expression to the face. 

Still strolling along toward the Great 
Gallery, you come to a statue of Julia, wife 
of Septimins Severus. This is, of all draped 
statues that I have seen, the most glorious, 
both in feeling and execution. It has the 
same undeniable verity and truth to indi- 
vidual character with the busts of which 
I have spoken, but full length and stand- 
ing, the drapery falling sweetly from the 
head to the feet, enveloping the whole 
figure except the fingers of one hand, which 
is gracefully thrown free, and the thumb 
and forefinger of the other, which are shown 
in holding the folds in their place. The 
face looks out from the veil-like garb with 
a most winning expression of womanly cha- 
racter and earnestness. Day after day I 
. have stood arid studied that statue, until I 
do not know that I have not investod it 
with some imaginary charms. I know that 
Julia lived, and that she lived gloriously— 
nay, almost feel a spirit in the marble. 
Yet, as if to prove that the antique had its 
follies as well as the modern, close by that 
statue stands another, likewise a draped 



full-length, and called Modesty. It is so 
nearly like the Julia in its arrangement 
that you might easily suppose it was an 
imitation of it. It has much the same exe- 
cutive excellence, but is as different in its 
spirit as may well be ; as different as the 
clever artisan is from the true artist. The 
head, instead of the sweetness of the Julia, 
has the likeness of a model slightly ideal- 
ized (after the modern fashion of idealiza- 
tion) and devoid of any trace of modesty 
or elevation. The drapery of the " Julia" 
is full of grace and dignity, and without a 
single ornament ; and the hem of the robe 
is simply marked — that of the " Modesty " 
is equally elaborate in its chiselling, and 
most studiously worked into gracefulness, 
with a border of fur obtrusive to the eye 
and destructive to the simplicity of the 
statue, as studiously displayed. In the 
Julia you are soon lost in the recognition 
of the woman, in the noble intelligence in 
the face slightly bent forward and looking 
down on you — in the other you feel that 
there is no soul, arid that all is exterior. 
In the former, the artist forgot himself — in 
the latter, he forgot everything else. The 
contrast proves that they had sham artists 
in those days as well as in these. 

Passing through this first hall to the end, 
where the staircase rises to the left to the 
Pieture Gallery, you turn to the right, and 
through a smaller hall you enter the 
Great Gallery, iirwhich are enshrined the 
glories of the antique — the, Venus of Milo 
and the Combatant. The former is to me 
the most wonderful of all the fragments of 
the antique Art, mutilated and weather- 
worn though it be. I have no words for 
it. I can make but feeble comment on its 
marvellous purity and grace. There is 
nothing of humanity but the perfection, of 
its form. Motionless, serene, it is simply a 
wonderful physical creation, to which I 
can desire to add nothing, save its lost 
parts, lest in attempting it I should add an 
imperfection. Nor is any part of its im- 
pression owing to the action of the imagi- 
nation on its fragmentary condition ; for if 
there were but a fold of that drapery in 
existence, it would have proclaimed the 
greatness of the artist. It is singular that, 
perfect and beautiful as it is, the artists 
have never been able to determine its ac- 
tion. I hope the same doubt may ever 
remain, lest some insane attempt at restor- 
ation should destroy its beauty entirely. 

The condition of preservation of the 
Combatant, which stands near the Venus, 
is almost as remarkable as its original per- 
fection. It bears on its base the inscrip- 
tion — 

APA2IAE Agasias 

AO2I0EOT thesonofDositheos, 
E*E2IOS ofEphesus, 

EIIOIEI made it. 

But, who was Agasias ? Worthlessness 
of fame which keeps a name only ! Who 
was the earnest, whole-souled artist who 
has left this glorious monument behind 
-him ? Speculation leads off to reverie, and 
so we wonder of a thousand things, and 
finally ask what does it matter to him if he 
be forgotten or no — he probably never 
worked for Fame, but to achieve the reali J 
zation of his thought. This is no myth, 
but a something which the artist saw. It 
compares with the Venus as the perfect re- 
presentation of the actual- with the attain- 
ment of the ideal. It has a trace even of 



the individual imperfection in it, and a 
something decidedly personal in the neck, 
and head, which latter, singularly enough, 
is quite out of drawing, yet has a strong ex- 
pression- of mental action. There is the 
fixed determination of the forceful blow in 
the slightly compressed lips and knitted 
brows, and animal force without ferocity 
in the small round head, and strong, though 
graceful neck. 

This statue has always seemed to me like 
the life-work of the artist who executed it. 
It seems too closely studied to have given 
time f<)F many such studies in one life-time 
— too perfect to suppose it was thrown off 
as modern sculptors too often finish their 
works. 

The side galleries are dull after leaving 
this. The Jason alone approaches the Com- 
batant, and this is mutilated so that it can 
hardly be judged. As you- walk back over 
the marble halls, you turn to take a last 
look at the Venus, and leave the antique 
galleries well assured that there' was some- 
thing inexplicable in the Greek,^some- 
thing. that musing over his. works will 
never — never reveal to you. 



MY IXEST PICTBKE. 

Early in my boyhood I was considered 
a genius. The usual proclivity of children 
to add to the attractiveness of their pic- 
ture books by the use of water colors was, 
to those who never saw it in any other 
children, a demonstration of my aptness 
for the fine arte, My poor mother — God 
keep her memory green in my heart — de- 
voted every.shilling she could spare to the 
purchase of pencils and paper, which I, 
with the usual appreciation of .children of 
that age of the /Sacrifices made for .them, 
used as lavishly and gave away as frejely.as. 
she provided them. Blessed mptherj I 
have since roamed the wide world, tried its 
delights in many forms, and sometimes 
have gained the notice of those whose com- 
mendation was praise indeed, but all' ap- 
probation or honor seems cold and. worth- 
less when I think of the tear : of joy that 
stood in her eye when one day I had done 
what she considered a chef d'auvre. She 
caught me in her arms almost as if she 
were embracing a being of a higher order 
than herself— she looked in my face for an 
instant, and then, as if assured from tine 
look that I was indeed her child,' she went 
to her household duties with a quiet, happy 
face, and a tear, just glistening on her eye- 
lid. I did not understand it then— -this, 
which all comes back to me- now in, recol- 
lections so vivid and so tender that . .they 
bring tears even into my eyes — but I know 
that I then thought, that if I ever became 
a painter I would paint her- portrait, for 
she was so beautiful I. 

But I have digressed. In the midst of 
my triumphs in the application of aqua- 
relle, there came into our village a .wander- 
ing artist, who, though he depended for,hjs 
livelihood on chance portraits, still painted 
landscape, and would, as he then said, and 
I had no doubt it was true, have , been a 
great landscape painter- if he ,cquld only 
afford to devote his time to. it. He had 
travelled in Europe, .and had been much 
among artists, and talked in a sad, H subdued 
way of what, he had seen And done, and 
he impressed himself- on me. as" a . geninsjdf 
extraordinary power.; I -suggested to Vigy 
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mother that lie should board with us, and 
that I should take some lessons in painting 
as pay. She only looked at the project 
long enough to see if it was possible, and 
consented, indeed, I think she would 
have suffered much, rather than have dis- 
appointed me. Then I was at the height 
of fortune's favor. When he was not en- 
gaged in painting his portraits, we wan- 
dered out into the conntry, and he took 
sketches, from which he painted sometimes 
small pictures in water-color when we got 
home. I recollect that they did not seem 
to me of the ordinary color of nature, but 
he knew better than I, I thought, and I 
looked on with reverence while he taught 
me how to sponge my drawing, and to rub 
out lights, and many other things, for 
which I never had any use afterward. 

He gave me a course of lessons in per- 
spective, and I learned to draw all kinds of 
tea boxes and square looking houses in 
perspective, and such things, with occa- 
sionally a trembling effort at sketching 
from nature — efforts which always threw 
me back discouraged and heartless. • I 
should never be a painter I thought, for I 
could not even sketch well ! How much I 
admired his bold, masterly way of drawing, 
and how hard I tried to get his touch 1 It 
was of no use, however, and I contentedly 
began to count the years until I could do 
. something great. Well, the wandering 
painter wandered still further, leaviDg me 
with ray whole soul inflamed with faint 
perceptions of artistic glory, and determin- 
ed more than ever to be an artist. I fol- 
lowed my sketches, from, nature — hasty, 
careless outlines they were, but they gave 
me a partial knowledge of form. 

I got a copy of Sir Joshua Reynold's 
Lectures, and tried hard to understand them 
— but don't think I did very well — and 
hunted up all the books I could hear of, 
that had any connection with the Fine Arts. 
In short, I made all the desperate efforts I 
was capable of, to find some grand secret 
which should make me an Artist at once. 
After a few months I became possessed of 
a sum of money sufficient to buy some 
colora, and sent to a neighboring city to 
get a palette and brushes and a set of colors. 
In due time they came, and with them, by 
the kindness of a friend, came a small 
pamphlet, giving some instructions as to 
the mixing of colors, &c, which was all, 
in my mind, necessary to my coming out. 
(1 have seen since many older artists labor- 
ing nnder the same delusion, that all that was 
necessary to constitute Art, was a judicious 
and pleasing mixture of pigments;) My 
colors came in the afternoon, and all the 
rest of the day, until bed-time, I passed in 
looking over the little bladders of color and 
reading the labels in French, and then read- 
ing the title-book. In the morning, having 
purchased a vial of raw linseed oil, and 
carefully opened the bladders according to 
directions, I expressed a tiny portion of each 
on the palette, and taking a pine panel I 
had previously primed with common house 
paint, I proceeded to copy a lithograph 
study of some fir-trees, which was an espe- 
cial favorite of mine. I have forgotten 
how it was done, but, to mother, my only 
critic, it was admirable. After it I copied 
an engraving, which I had kept stored up 
in my little portfolio a long time. This 
kept iae a week at work, and when com- 
pleted, to the delight of the few friends 



whom my sensitiveness permitted to be let 
into the secret, I concluded to try the grand 
plunge — I would paint something from 
nature ! 

There was a beautiful nook, a bend in a 
willow-fringed stream, near to the village, 
which. I had selected as the subject to try 
my strength on. It was a place where the 
stream widened into a sluggish pool, and 
the willows bent down to the lily-pads, and 
let the ends of their boughs droop into the 
water. There had been once a bridge there, 
and a few broken timbers still showed above 
the water ; and the turf on the side where 
I had taken my positiou, was broken by a 
path, by which the cattle came down to 
drink ; and here an opening in the willows 
showed a beautiful passage of hilly distance, 
and glimpses of a tree-fringed rivei, seen 
beyond corn-fields and meadows. Behind 
the willows were some magnificent, dense 
maples, and their trunks could here and 
there be seen as far as the turnings of the 
stream could he followed by the eye. I had 
found a point of view in the shade, and, my 
outline made, I mixed the tints according 
to book, andpainted in my sky. This was 
comparatively easy, at least I did not feel 
much deficiency there, but, it done, I made 
a dash at the trees. What processes I went 
through I know not, but I remember that 
Naples yellow . suffered extensively, and 
still would not give me the green I wanted — 
it would not come green enough to suit my 
eye. I dared not use chrome, because my 
book assured me that it was a very bad color, 
and so I worked away, my picture growing 
constantly more muddy and disagreeable, 
and my own • insufficiency more apparent 
even to me. My heart sunk lower and 
lower, and at last drawing back to see the 
effect I had produced, and finding it alto- 
gether an unintelligible blot — a daub, with- 
out a particle of beauty, my fortitude gave 
way, and passionately throwing my palette 
on the grass, I threw myself down on the 
turf in the sunlight, and covering my face, 
wept bitterly and hopelessly, until I could 
weep no more, and then sadly, drearily, 
walked homeward and put my paints up. 

What to do I knew not. I could not 
imagine, in my unsophisticated state, any 
way to commence except by studying from 
Nature, but as my heart recovered from its 
dread chill, and I remembered that my for- 
mer teacher did not paint from Nature, 
and my enthusiasm being again rekindled 
by some days of revery, I conceived a mag- 
nificent idea. I would paint a composition 1 
I got some engravings, a canvas some 14 
by 20 inches, and designed a landscape with 
a Grecian Temple. I worked entirely by 
myself, so that I might not only surprise 
the folks, but be free from the annoyance 
of comment and criticism on the unfinished 
work. The Grecian Temple stood on one 
side of a river, the other side presenting a 
range of hills, down which plunged from 
the very summit a magnificent cascade. A 
chain of mountains rolled off into the dis- 
tance, and some other points of minor in- 
terest, which I do not now recall, filled out 
the composition. 

After many days of work, in which I 
found a partial delight in the exercise of 
my painting powers, and in which I met 
no such painful experience as had marked 
my former attempt, I finished the picture, 
and called the family up one afternoon to 
see it. 



My mother, though not forcibly struck by 
the naturalness of the work, still could not 
do otherwise than believe that it was a cle- 
ver picture, but the rest had not her blind 
faith in me. My sister asked me quizzi- 
cally what ailed the sky. " Nothing," I 
indignantly replied. "But," said she, "I 
never sow such a blue sky." "I suppose 
you didn't," I retorted acrimoniously — for 
it did seem too blue, then, even to me. 
" You never was in Greece, and this is a 
Grecian sky ; you know the sky is very 
much bluer in Greece than here." She 
laughed, and was not at all convinced, nor 
in fact was I, and so I began to lose my 
patience. My cousin, a youug lady a little 
older than myself, had been twisting her 
head around to look at the cascade which 
was evidently incomprehensible. " What 
is that, cousin ?" she asked at length. I in- 
dignantly replied, " Don't you know what 
a water-fall is ?" At this they laughed up- 
roariously, and one of my brothers good 
humoredly advised me to write " Water- 
fall " on it, or nnder it. 

My admiration of the picture was pass- 
ing rapidly away, and my patience with it. 
There was a fir-tree in the foreground 
which I regarded as a master-piece of 
painting, and on which I rested with pride. 
My sister, now returning to the charge, 
asked what I intended it for. I told her it 
was a fir-tree. " Oh," said she, " I thought 
it was an umbrella." This, and the laugh 
that followed, was too much, for I really 
saw the resemblance as she spoke, and 
catching the picture passionately from the 
easel, I drove the top of the chair-back 
through it, and then, tearing the canvas 
into bits, threw it into the stove before 
they could stop me, and saw the flames 
consume my first picture. I did not paint 
for many weeks again, and the subject was 
long a sore one with me. 



Dutch papers state that an artist, at a 
recent sale of furniture at Leyden, bought 
a dirty old picture which appeared to be 
worth scarcely anything ; but that, having 
cleaned it, he found to his astonishment 
and delight, that it is signed " Rembrandt, 
1642," and displays, in a striking degree, 
all the qualities of the great master. The 
picture is the portrait of an old man, who, 
from his costume and gold chain, appears 
to have been a magistrate. 

I oankot believe that any man who de- 
served fame ever labored for it; that is, 
directly. For, as fame is the contingent 
of excellence, it would be like an attempt 
to project a shadow before its substance 
was obtained. Many, however, have so 
fancied. " I write, I paint for fame," has 
been often repeated : it should have been, 
"I write, I paint, for reputation." All 
anxiety, therefore, about Fame should be 
placed to the account of Reputation. — W. 
Allston. 

Mb. Rtjskin is lecturing on colored deco- 
ration at the Westminster Architectural 
Museum, addressing himself particularly to 
workmen engaged in decorating shop fronts, 
lettering, &c. His lectures are delivered at 
two o'clock on Saturday afternoons. 

Beethold Wolze has carried off the 
1,500 thaler prize of the Berlin Academy. 
The subject is " Moses Striking the Rock," 
and the water gushing out. 



